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‘* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
“© We blend instruction with delight.”—Popr. 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
* Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 














Charies ant Angelina. 


THE FAITHFUL LOVERS. 
Oh! love is the fairy power 
That weaves the chain of bliss ; 
“Lis another land’s stolen hour, 
To sweeten whole years in this; 
Love is the true light beaming here, 
F’rom woman’s smile and woman’s tear.” 

‘ And piay Angelina,what do you think of the 
stranger ??’ said Mr.Melincourtto his daughter, | 
who was seated with her work in the little ar- 
bour, near him, one fine spring morning. “I— 
I think Papa,” replied she (deeply blushing as 
she spoke) * he is very genteel, and handsome, 
znd from the lite I have seen of him, am 
sure he is a gentleman; and he must also be 
very rich, judging from the many presents he 
has given to the villagers, for old Martha with 


AA aTRETS SOILD EL IAL 
occasionally at the Castle, as it was called, and 
some of her poor neighbours ; still, something 
seemed to tell her it was not her native village, 
and that her father was superior to the station, 
and manner, in which he lived; of her mother 
she had never heard, excepting once, her nurse 
ihad mentioned, that she died in giving hex 
!birth—but, as she associated with the young 
| girls of the village. any one would have known 
her to have been their superior; there was an 
air of innocence, and beauty, about her, that 
commanded respect; and her tall and grace- 
ful form distinguished her from all her com- 
panions. Her heart palpitated, as she ap- 
proached the house, and saw old Martha run- 
ning out towards her— Oh! my dear young 
lady,” exclaimed she, * Iam so glad to see you, 
my daughter Mary, thanks to God, is much 
better—but poor Mr Elmore deur soul, so 
rood, so kind, | knew he was no common one— 
‘tis not bad though. and the doctor says he will 
soonrecover.” * What—who—pray say, Mar- 
tha, who are you speaking of?” “ Of whom 








whom he stays, says not a day passes without! should I be speaking Miss, but of the stran- 
some little present from him.” * Do not judge! ‘ger, Mr. Elmore, and know Miss, several times 
so hastily my dear,” said Mr. Melincourt,“ you! when he was delirious, he spoke of you, and 
may be right in your opinion of him, but you! even before his accident, he asked many ques- 
know he has been but four days in the village, | tionsconcerning you”—* Do, for heaven’s sake 
therefore you have had no opportunity of judg- | Martha, keep me no longer in such suspense, 
ing.” No Papa, but I think I cannot be mis-| but tell me what accident has happened to the 
taken,” replied Angelina, who putting by her| stranger, Mr. Elmore, and whether I can be 
work, went into their beautiful little cottage ;/of any service to him.” “ La! indeed I did 
afier she had given her orders for the day, and | vot know Miss, you took such an interest in 
arranged some new books, in her little library,) Mr. Elmore, returned she (while Angelina’s 
she put on her straw bonnet, intending to stroil | face was suffused with blushes) but perhaps 
among the many walks which surrounded the| you knew him before he came here; wellthen 
cottage ; but recollecting that she had promis-|if you will walk in my little parlour Miss, anc 
ed to visit old Martha’s daughter, who was] sit down, T will tell you the long and short of 
sick, she turned her steps thither, but perhaps, | the story ;”” Angelina followed into the parlour, 
with a thought of seeing the handsome strang-| where seating herself, old Martha commenced. 
er, who stayed there. | As you know Miss, Mr. Elmore arrived 
Angelina, in her simple straw bonnet, and _ in this village, on Saturday evening last, and 
toantle, looked truly beautiful ; young and in-|as his horses were tired and cou!4 go no further 
nocent, she had none of the affectation and} that night, he determined to stay ull morning ; 
pride, with which voung ladies of her age, are} 1 offered him a chamber in my house, and he 
generally well acquainted, for | has remained here eversince. The next morn- 
‘ Scarce sixteen summers, o'er her head, jing he walked about, and when he returned, 
On rapid wing had sped their flight, | said he was so much delighted with the up- 
And numbered as they fled, pearance of the village, and the surrounding 
aa hours of childhood, gay and light; scenery, that with my leave he would remain 
or tine had stainped upon her brow, . . ; : 
With viewless hand, the opening glow a tew days longer, and desired me to give him 
Of woman's beauty, fair and bright, an account of all the persons in the village, &c. 
And all the young heart's confidence, | began, by naming the inmates of the Castle, 
Shone in her glance of innocence.” }as we callit; and mentioned how Mr. Bremer 
She had never been beyond the village, and\had lived here eight years, that he was rich 
seldom beyond the cottage ; except, to visit} and proud, and was disliked by all of the neigtr 
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bours as well as Miss Sophia and Gertrude 
Bremer ; he said he was slightly acquainte« 
with them—but when Miss, | mentioned you 
and your father’s names, he became ceeply 
interested, and asked numberless questions 
about you, what your first name was, your dis. 
position, kc. and made me describe your per- 
son, and then said he was sure it was you 
whom he had met walking with your father 
several times, and had seen you coming out of 
the old summer house, at the top of the big 
hill, and heard you singing. He then gave 
me to understand, that he was of one of the 
best families, and resided in Philadelphia and 
was now going to New-York to transact some 
business for his mother. Ever since the eve- 
ning he heard you singing, he has climbed the 
big hill and yesterday afternoon as he was de- 
scending, his foot slipped, and he was precipita- 
ted to the foot ; his hurts are not at all danger- 
ous, and he will be well in the course of a 
week.” 

Here, dame Martha finished, and Angelina 
after having seen her daughter Mary, and 
promising to call again soon, and bring some 
little articles of food, (which she had requested 
her to do,) bent her steps towards home, but 
her thoughts were continually of the stranger, 
and she now recollected the evening in ques- 
tion, when returning from the summer house, 





at hearing from Mr. Eimore, tiat he regretted 
extremely his accident prevented him from 
paying his respects to the family, but that he 
should certainly do-so after his recovery. At 
7 o’clock they proceeded to the Castle; An- 
gelina looked truly beautiful, a white dress ex- 
hibited her graceful form, whilst her glossy 
ringlets were half concealed beneath the flow- 
ers with which they were decorated. After a 
pleasant evening they returned home, and An- 
gelina soon forgot all in a delightful slumber. 

The next afternoon (accompanied by her 
nurse Jacintha, with a little basket) she pro- 
ceeded to old Martha’s and found that Mr. El- 
more was so much better, as to be able to set 
up, and expected soon to be able to leave the 
room entirely ; thus a week passed on, and one 
afternoon as Angelina entered the house, be- 
fore she was aware, she found herself in the 
same room with Mr. Elmore ; he immediately 
arose, offered her a seat, and thanked her for 
the attention she had been so kind as to bestow 
upon him during his accident, and hoped to be 
permitted to pay his respects to her father and 
herself the next day. With down-cast eyes, 
and crimson cheeks she replied, ** they would 
be extremely happy to see him at the cottage,” 
and she left the room, intending to return 
home,when he begged leave to accompany her. 

When they arrived at the house, Angelina 


she heard the rich tones of a flute playing the | invited him to enter, but he excused him- 
air she had just been singing. She soon reach-| self. saying he would pay his respects on the 
ed home, and after dines, a note arrived re- | morrow—he did so, and day after day passed 
questing the pleasure of Mr. and Miss Melin- 


court’s 


$ company, to spend the evening at Mr. | 


away, but not ove without a visit from Mr. El- 
more; Mr Melincourt was much pleased with 


Bremer’s ; after some deliberation, an answer | him, and Angelina felt an emotion in his pre- 


was returned, 


tittle knowledge of this family, we will here 
accordingly do it. 

Mr. Bremer was a widower of about fifty 
years of age, very rich, but proud, and mean 
in the extreme; he owned a great deal of land 


near the village, which obliged him to live | 


there ; his house was very large and handsome, 
which occasioned the villagers to give it the 
name of the Castle ; his two daughters, Sophia 
and Gertrude composed his whole family. 
Sophia the eldest, had much of the disposition 


accepting the polite invitation. | 
As it may be proper to give the reader some, 





sence, which she in vain endeavoured to con- 
quer. In the evenings, whilst she sewed, he 
would read aloud some pleasant book, or play 
upon the flute ; in fine, they rode, walked and 
drew tovether, and Elmore spent almost all 
his time at their cottage; so that it was soon 
reported in the villege that they were engaged ; 
to the great mortification of Sophia Bremer, 
who flattered herseif that she should be able to 
make a conquest ; but Elmore thought little 
ofher, whilst in the company of the charming 
Angelina. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since his ar- 


of her father, and was now fairly in the way of! rival, and whilst in their presence he seemed 


becoming an uld maid ; 


Gertrude was rather} entirely to forget, that he had not mentioned 


pretty, and amiable, but the pride of her father.| who he was, his business, &c. and had it not 
and sister, prevented her fiom associating with | been for old Martha’s account they would have 


any of their neighbours ; Mr. Melincourt and 
his daughter, were the only persons who were 
ever invited, as being supetior to the rest. 
Gertrude was engaged to a young man of good 
family, who resided in Philadelphia, a Mr 
Fairfield and in about a year they were to be 
marricd. They were slightly acquainted with 
Mr. Eimore (the young ladies having been in- 
troduced to him at a ball, whilst on a visit at 
Philade!phia) and this evening had invited him 
to their house, as also Mr. ‘Melincourt and 





daughter; but what was their disappointment | 


known nothing concerning him, but Melin- 
court felt perfectly secure in inviting him, as 
from his appearance, and manners, any one 
would have known him to be a gentleman. 
He mentioned several times that he must soon 
depart, as he had business to transact at New- 
York ; but still 't seemed impossible for him 
‘o tear himself away, so great was his attach- 
ment to Angelina. 

One evening, at the usual hour, he did not 
make his appearance, nor the next, nor the 
next ; so that the inmates of the cottage were 










very much surprised, and determined if he did 
not come, to inquire of old Martha, what was 
the matter ; accordingly as he did not make 
his appearance, Angelina paid a visit to old 
Martha with the evident, but concealed inten- 
tion of ascertaining the cause of Mr. Elmore’s 
neglect ; but what was her astonishment and 
surprise, at hearing that he lef: the village two 
days before ; he received a letter, which upon 
reading he appeared to be very much agitated, 
and immediately ordered his horses and set 
off—and old Martha added; “ 1 fear we will 
never see him again, unless ’tis you Miss An- 
gelina he will come back to see.” 

On her return home she told her father, and 
they both determined that it must have been 
some urgent business, that had compelled him 
to depart without bidding them farewell. 

Thus time passed—Summer—Autumn— 
Winter dragged away, but not a day, without 
some prayer was offered to heaven, by Ange- 
lina, for the preservation of Elmore ; and, on 
| the anniversary of the day upon which she be- 
came acquainted with him, she took her book, 
and ascended the hill, towards the summer- 
, house ; but it brought so many tender reco!- 
lections, that the book was thrown by, and not 
thought of. She now knew, alas! but too 
true, that she loved, truly loved; a year had 
gone by, still, her affection for Elmore was as 
fervent as at the moment of their first acquain- 
tance; and this being, whom she loved, she 
knew not where he was, or even if he was in 


her or not. 
middle of May, and from the hill, the surroun- 
ding prospect was beautiful; the large lake 
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existence, and if he was, whether he still loved! 
’ Iwasa delightful evening in the |; 


la crimsonh stone. 





The lambkins bound from hill to dale, , 

And sport about in harmless play, 
The birds with voices sweetly hail, 

The coming, of the month of May. 

Vhen she had finished, hastily tying on her 
bonnet, she descended towards home, and found 
her father waiting for her to prepare tea. 

(Concluded in our nert.) 
spieenatipaaialen 
Che Communicative Pockets. 

In the time of Dr. Faustus livedat Bamberg a 
knight, named Herrman of Runenburg, a hand- 
some young man, whom the fair sex in general 
viewed with partial eyes, but whose affections 
yet conunued disengaged. Contrary to the 
custom of youth, his heart was filled with mis- 
trust: he considered all women as deceivers, 
and knew their scandalous chronicle by heart. 
He had partly learned the facts from intimate 
friends and jovial companions, and was partly 
acquainted with them from his own knowledge. 
At the age of twenty-five this suspicion of the 
fair-sex proved a great drawback on his happi- 
ness. Whenever the language of his eyes 
would have betrayed him, his jealous head was 
sure to check his willing heart, and to impose 
silenceonthem. This cost him many a strug- 
gle, which usually ended with the exclamation, 
* How provoking, that no reliance is to be 
placed on women!” These words had just 
escaped him, perhaps for the thousandth time, 
when he was walking on the banks ofa river, 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and his hands 
joined behind his back. He all atonce espied 
|aring lying on the sand at his feet. He picked 

it up. It was of gold, in which was enchased 
It did not seem to be of any 





| great value, but was too pret y to be left where 
jit was. Herrmen putit onhis finger and slaw-- 
| ly pursued his walk. 
it was not long before he heard seme one 
running after him. He turned, and beheld a 
£ man of small stature, and with a face uncum- 
| monly wrinkled, while his eyes glowed like fire 
beneath his bushy eye-brows. ‘ Stranger,’” 
said he, “ have you found a ring!” “ Yes,” 
replied Herrman, “ is it yours!” “ It is mine, 
and most unfortunate shall 1 be unless 1 recover 
“ There it is!’ said Herrman, and would 
have pulled it from his finger. “ Stop !’ cried 


at the eastern extremity of the villaze, Was) 
still, and calm; now and then, a slight breath 
of wind wouid pass across its silvery bosom, as! 
the rippling waves glittered in the sunbeams ; 
the heavy foliage of the trees, as their tops) 
moved gent!y in the breeae, near the border o 
the lake, gave it a romantic and beautiful ap-) 
pearance. Angelina sat silently gazing on the 
beauties of nature—below she plainly discern-| | 
ed her father’s house, almost embosomed in 
the green of the locusts and poplars, that were |. 
scattered in profusion around it, while a small, 
stream ran meandering through the green, be- : 
fore their pleasant Pe * ta melancholy | : the man, in an authoritative tone ; “ be not so 


‘hasty. You must restore it to me voluntari- 

thoughts came stealing across her bosom, and) aw ee 90 
sighing, she pencilled the following lines upon| ily." Well there itis, voluntarily.” “ I can- 
ROINs, P not take it till you know who 1 am, and what 


one of the columns, which Elmore had com- 
posed in a hasty moment, exactly at that time,| "! irtue resides in this ring. Pate compels me 
and place, the preceding Spring | to reveal both, or to renounce the ring for e1 er, 
— 5S - as a punishment for my carelessness.” ** Speak 
TO SPRING, then!” “Tam Dr, Faustus.” Herrman start- 
The winter past, gay Spring returns, ed. ‘“ | bave heard a great deal about you,” 
nt Oe Satta ke dame said he. “ Inthis crimson stone,’” continued 
1e lovely go ss bre > chain, it fas Bon ok : ania 
That held ber captive, all the while. the other, “ is inclosed a powe) ful spirit, It 
is obedient to the possessor of the ring. Now 
you know all, be generous.” 
Herrman was a good Christian, who wanted 
\to have nothing to do with suspicious spirits, 


The trees stripped of their yellow leaves, 
With verdure, fresh and green abound ; 

The tender flower, the bud receives, 

And yields its perfume ali around. 
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He therefore returned the ring, without cere-|ded for by her father, a celebrated knight, who, 
mony, to the great joy of the sorcerer. ‘Youjon his death-bed, purchased with his possese 
have acquired a claim to my gratitude ” said) sionsan exemption from puryatory,bequeathing 
Dr. Faustus ; * tell me how I can serve you ?”’| to his child nothing but a spinning-wheel and a 
‘* | have nooccasion for your services,” rejoined loom, and the pious counsel to take the veil. 
Herrman. “ Who knows,” replied the other,| Amalberga, endowed with a warm and tender 
“ but what you may at some future time, if you) heart, felt no predilection for a monastic life. 
have not at present; you shall always find me) She determined to try whether she could not, 
at your service.” With these words he depart-| by industry, earn sufficient to support herself 
ed. Ho! Doctor !* cried Herrman, as soon!in the world in a manner becoming her birth, 


| 


as he was gone; “1 have just thought that you! With right economy, and by occasionally even 


may, perhaps, have it in your power to render 
me ab important service just now.” * What 
is it?” ©] would fain find a female on whom 
to fix my affections.” That is a business for 
which you don’t want my assistance. Beauty 
is the charm that must operate there.” “ But 
I should like to know whether she to whom | 
would give my heart, is worthy of possessing 
it. Can you teach me the art of reading what 
passes in the female bosom?” Dr. Fuaustus 
smiled; ** Indeed lt cannot,” said he, * neither 
can any of my spirits.” “Then, farewell, | 
have nothing farther to ask.”’ 

“ Hem,” muttered the magician, “ IT should 
be sorry to Jet your kindness go unrequiced. 
Let us see what wecan do, Tocomply with 
your wish in its full extent is absolutely impos- 
sible, even if I were \o raise up Satan himself 
from the infernal regions ; but I ean furnish 
you with the means of accomplishing your 
object in the majority of cases. Among my 


spirits L havea little artful demon, whom I 
commonly use as a spy. 


I had lent him toa 
papal nuncio at the imperial court, who is lately 
dead. A jealous wife has, to be sure, just ap- 
plied to me for the loan of my Puttli, but you 
shall havethe preference. He shall accompany 
you wherever you go; he shail slip into the 
pockets of all persons with whom you may hap- 
pea to be in company, and inform you of their 
contents.” And of what benefit will that be 
to me!” “Of the very greatest, my dear 
friend. Ifyou did but know what people had 
in their pockets, you would seldom be mistaken 
in your Opinion concerning them.” “ Andif I 
should be at a loss what infeience to draw from 
the contents of a pocket, can Puttli help me 
out!’ “No: he can only give you a faithful 
account of what he has found. It will be your 
business to draw conclusions.” ‘* Well, I'll 
try at least” 

Dr. Faustus now began to make preparations 
to summon little Putth ; but Herrman begged 
to dispense with his personal attendance, alleg- 
ing that it was quite sufficient if he did but 
bear him, “ You shall hear me at the right 
time,” suddenly cried a delicate voice, which, 
in spite of its subtlety, caused the knight to 
shudder. He soon became familiarized, how- 
ever, with his invisible attendant. It was not 
long ere he beheld Amalberga, a beautiful 
female of eighteen, but whose heavenly features 
were usually overcast with a cloud of dejection. 
She was an orphan, and had been left unprovi- 


‘abridging the intervals of repose, she succee- 
ded in the attempt. 

Amalberga’s beauty fixed Herrman’s eyes, 
which faithfully transmitted the impression to 
his heart, but he trembled at the idea of finding 
her pockets in contradiction to the modesty of 
her demeanour; and it was long before he 
| would suffer the sanctuary of innocence to be 
| profaned by his roguerv. At length he deter- 
}mined to venture. The first experiments 
| proved satisfactory, ‘here was nothing in the 
|pocket but a handkerchief and a prayer-book. 

“ Amalberga shall be mine!” triumphantly 
‘exclaimed the knight. “ Exult not premature. 
‘ ly,” cried the malicious demon, * the best wo- 
men in the world are fickle, one day they st.nd 
with one foot in heaven, the next we can scarce- 
ly endure them in hell. Try the girl a short 
time before you suffer her to draw the net 
tight over your head.” Herrman began to 
think that the devil sometimes talks very sensi- 
bly, and adopted his advice. For several suc- 
cessive weeks Puttli went daily to examine 
Amalberga’s pocket, but daily had to repeat 
his first report, and the knight heartily enjoyed 
his triumph. One day, however, a day on 
which an‘irresistible gloom again beclouded the 
virgin’s bbow—Herrman was on the point of 
throwing himself at her feet, when the pocket 
suddenly whispered—* I contain a forged bill.” 
| ‘Thou liest!”’ retorted the youth, inflamed 
with indignation. ‘ Nothing can be more true 
jthan that the bill is forged.”” “ Then speak ! 
jhow is itto be accounted for?” “ I cannot 
tell.” How came itin her pocket?” Ido 
not know.” ‘ She may be perfectly innocent.” 
“ Perhaps so; but the bill is forged.” This 
discovery vexed the knight, and confident as 
he was of her virtue, he nevertheless thought 
fit to defer the declaration of his passion. How 
was he to clear up this suspicious circum- 
stance? In vain did he rack his brains how 
this was to be accomplished. The following 
| day the bill had disappeared, and the prayer 
book occupied its usual place. 

Herrman soon forgot the forged bill; but 
whenever memory happened to dwell on it, 
he consoled himself with his who knows / and 
at length, when Amalberga was missing for 
two whole weeks (nobody could tell whither 
she was gone) this privation of the sight of her 
only served to inflame his passion. At length 
she appeared again, pale, drooping, and more 
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dejected, but likewise more charming than 
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ever. Herrman’s lips opened a second time 
for the purpose of pronouncing the sweet con- 
fession, When Putt whispered from her pock- 
ei—* Here is poison.” * Poison?” “ A dose 
that would send a troublesome husband to the 
infernal regions in atrice.”” The knight was 
thunderstruck. Poison in the pocket of a 
beautiful young female! this was indeed too 
unaccountable, and Jove reluctantly yielded its 
place to suspicion. Yet ever and anon would 
the former suggest from its corner, * It is per- 
hups only a cosmetic ; a little vanity is pardon- 
able.’ ‘ No ; itis poison, I tell you :” and in 
this declaration the merciless Puttli persisted. 
« Well, but may she not have procured it mere- 
ly to destroy the rats? “ Hardly! what 
should it then be doing in her pocket?’? “ Per- 
haps she has received it to-day from some 
friend, and intends to-night to make use of it.”’ 
Puttli was silent: but the next and many 
successive days, he reported, with a sarcastic 
grin, that the poison was stillthere. Herrman 
now sought the company of Amalberga’s uncle 
in hopes that by his means he mighi be ena- 
bled to unrave: the mystery. He had hitherto 
been rather shy of his acquaintance, for the 
old knight was known to the whole court to 
possess 4 turn for satire, and in his youth had 
brought himself into many a scrape by his epi- 
grams. But let us hear what testimony his 
pocket will bear him,” said Herrman to the 
officious Puttli: and before the words had pas- 
sed his lips, the spirit complied with his wish. 
“ Here is a litthke box with splinters of bones, 
evidencies of the wounds received by the knight 
in many a conflict for the bishop. Here is a 
hard crust of bread probably the reward be- 
stowed by the prelate for his heroic exploits. 
Here is also a biilet from an old chamberlain.” 
“ Read it.” © Beware sir knight, of the anger 
of the bishop. Your, virtuous refusal has in- 
flamed him to fury. He swears to be revenged, 
und, in spite of you to accomplish his wicked 
purpose.” “Is thatall?? “Itis.” & What 
has the knight refused tothe bishop?” “ido 
not know.” What wicked purpose has the 
bishop in contemplation?” **{f cannot tell” 
“ Be what it will, | know enough to be conyin- 
ced that the old knight is an honest man ”’ 
Herrman now neglected no opportunity of 
sounding him respecting his niece, and even 
intimated his intentions of proposing an hon- 
ourable alliance, if only certain mysterious cir- 
cumstances could be cleared up by her uncle’s| 
assistance: but he could get nothing more| 
from him than the assurance, on the word and 
honour of aknight, that his niece was an excel. 
lent girl, and that he wished her brother had 
but a single drop of her blood in his veins. 
This testimony was certainly encouraging — 
but the forged bill !—the poison! * Pshaw !” 
cried Herrman, with impatience, “she may 
clear up these matters when we are married. 
At any rate, 1 will acquaint her with my senti- 
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resolved to declare to the fuir Amalberga what 
she had long since divined ) 

Once more Putth abruptly cried, “ Stop !” 
‘“ What is the matter now, thou unmercitul 
demon? *“ Here is a note by the side of the 
poison.” “From whom!” & There is no 
signature.’ © Read it.” Puttii read as fol- 
lows :—="* It gave me pain, dear Amalberya, 
that you should have murdered my child with. 
out the least pity. Buta little reflection con- 
vinces me, that | ought to commend your 
foresight. ‘To have been known as the father, 
might have been dangerous for me and inju- 
rious to your reputation. What had better 
remain a secret, would then have been the talk 
of the town. By thy prudence thou hast put 
the man to shame. Accept my thanks, thou 
dear and trustworthy girl.” * Confusion,” ex- 
claimed Herrman * what is this!” © Did you 
not hear /” rejoined Puutli, drily— she has 
murdered a child. Now it is evident for what 
purpose she wanted the poison.” 

Herrman shuddered. He resolved to ban- 
ish the image of hypocrisy from his heart for 
ever. But how was he to accomplish this, if 
he continued to see her every duy? He de- 
termined to join the crusade against the pagan 
Lithuanians, and to seek in military enterprises 
either tranquillity or death. * Saddic my horse,’’ 
cried he, late the same night to his squire. 
“ The morning sun shall see me far trom Bam- 
bere.” The steed was saddled, and he sprung 
on his back. ‘Shall | attend you ?” asked 
Puttli. * Go to the devil?” replied Herrman, 
and in an instant the little demon vanished 
with a loud jiauch of malicious joy. 

(Concluded in our nezt.) 





THE TRAVELLER. 


** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
** From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 








FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Detters toa Pricnd. 
NO. I. 
Geneva, May 15, 1826. 

My pear W.—Leaving >yracuse we passed 
a number of pleasant villages, and dined at 
Auburn, distant twenty-five miles. It is a 
thriving, busy place, situated upon the Owasco 
outlet, at a distance of seven miles from the 
Grand Canal. You will readily imagine that 
those to whom Auburn is indebted for a name 
were not wholly unacquainted with the writings 
of the immortal Goldsmith, and they no doub! 
thought it the 


+“ 





~ loveliest village of the plain.” 
As we shall pass through i again, we did not 
wait lo examine any of its remarkudles; but 
proceeied west—inicniing, if convenient to 
‘pend a few days in viewing all that is worth 
ceing, on our retuin, 

We had not proceeded above one or two 
niles when our attention was arrested by the 





ments.” Away he went the third time, firmly 


aight of an Indian who was seated by the side 
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af the road, accompanied only by his faithful 
dog. There was a something in his downcast 
eye—his wrinkled brow, and sunken cheek, 
which rivetted my attention. I blushed to 
think of the cruelties which had been practised 
toward this once happy, but now degraded 
people—of the wrongs which had been inflict- 
ed by a nation of which I was a member ; and 
a nation, too, bearing the name of Christian. 
What an inconsistent creatureis man! While 
hrofessing to follow the mild examples of a 
beneficent Saviour, we behold him pursuing 
the wretched, and distressing the distressed. 
But my dear W. you know my ideas upon this 
subject so well, that it would be useless for me 
to prolong. I will only add, that while behold- 
ing this wretched man,the following lines from 
Pope came with peculiar force upon my ima- 
gination, and although I had often read them, 
yet never did I behold that beauty of sentiment 
combined with elegance of diction which they 
now seemed to possess :— 

“Lo! the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 

Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind ; 

His soul proud Science never taught to stray 

Far as the solar walk or milky way : 

Yet simple Nature to his hope has given 

Behind the cloud-topt hill an humbler heaven— 

Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 

Some happier island in the wat'ry waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold 

No friends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

To Be, contents his natural desire, 

Ile asks no angels’ wings, no seraphs* fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equa) sky, 

Lis faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

At the distance of eight miles from Auburn, 

is Cayuga, a small villages; remarkable for 

nothing except the bridge which connects it 
with Bridgeport, another small village, con- 
taining I believe for taverns, and perhaps the 
sume number of dwelling houses, situated on 
the opposite shore of Cayuga lake. This 
bridge is built of wood, and is something more 
than a mile in length, affording to the traveller 
while crossing it, a fine view of the broad ex- 
panse of water which stretches fur to the south 
until the eye is lost in the blue horizon. 

After passing Seneca Falls, we arrived at 
Waterloo, a village possessing great water 
privileges, and a place of considerable business. 
lt contains a handsome brick court-house, and 
a couple of neat churches, together with many 
private buildings which are creditable to the 
tuste and enterprize of its inhabitants. 

From Waterloo to this place the road is very 
sandy, and the dark thick woods and gloomy 
swamps which line it for the first Biy or six 
miles, made us hail with joy the hard, gravelly 
suiface over which the carriage glided with 
velocity along the foot of Seneca lake. This 
is a beautiful sheet of water about forty miles 
in length, and of a medium breadth of three 
miles, and is remarkable for its depth and pu- 
rity. It has never been known to freeze, ex- 
cepting at its extremities, thereby affording the 
benefit of perpetual navigation. 





ed that it was elevated about four hundred and 
thirty-eight feet above the tide waters of the 
Hudson river at Albany. 

As we approached the village on the “ lake 
road” the view was truly beautiful and pictur- 
esque. The sun, just sinking behind the town, 
cast a tinge upon its buildings, and on the un- 
ruffed waters of the Seneca which added to 
the grandeur of the scene ; and its lowering 
spires and painted dwellings, interspersed with 
the locust and the poplar, formed a picture 
to which I had never yet beheld an equal, 
Stopping at the Franklin Hotel we had a fine 
prospect of the lake, and the opposite shore, 
and after partaking a little refreshment, we 
rambled through the various strects of the 
town which are kept neat and pleasant. This 
place is much before most of the villages 
through which we have passed with regard to 
a publick square :—~This is situated on the top 
of the hill, and the neat edifices which surround 
it, add greatly to its appearance. 

Geneva was known by the name of Cane- 
desaga, and settled in the first place by a num- 
ber of Indian traders. It was first settled by 
whites about forty or forty-five years ago. 
There was a large Indian fort and settlement 
not fur off. which was destroyed by Gen. Sul- 
livan in 1789, It now appears to be in a very 
Adieu— 
Henry. 


eed 


" MISCELLAN EOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.” 


Beautiful Thoughts. 

‘“ For myself I can pass by the tomb of a 
man with somewhat ofa calm indifference : 
but when I survey the grave of a female, a 
sigh involuntarily escapes me. With the holy 
name of woman, I associate every soft, tender 
and delicate affection. I think of her as the 
young and bashful virgin, with eyes sparkling, 
and cheeks crimsoned with each impassioned 
feeling of her heart: as the kind and affectionate 
wife absorbed in the exercise of her domestic 
duties : as the chaste and virtuous matron, tired 
with the follies of the worid, and preparing for 
that grave into which she must so soon descend. 
Oh i there is something in contemplating the 
character of a woman, that raises the soul far 
above the vulgar level of society. She is formed 
to adorn and humanize mankind, to soothe his 
cares and strew his path with flowers. In the 
hour of distress she is the rock on which he 
leans for support, and when fate calls him from 
existence, her tears bedew his grave. Can I 
look down upon her tomb without emotion? 
Mian hus always justice done to his memory— 
woman never. The pages of history lie open 
to the one; but the meek and unobtrusive 
excellencies of the other sleep with her, unno- 
ticed in the grave. In her may have shone the 


thriving and prosperous condition. 























I wasinfurm-|genius of the poet, with the virtues of the 











saints, the energy of the man with the tender 
sottness of the woman. She too may have 
passed unheeded along the sterile pathway of 
her existence, and felt for others as I now feel 
for her.” 

— 

Sheridan and the Boots.—Sheridan made his 
appearance one day in a pair of new boots ; 
this attracted the notice of some of his friends, 
«“ Now guess,”’ said he, ** how | came by these 
boots ??” Many probable guesses then took 
place. No,” said Sheridan, * no, you’ve not 
hit it, nor ever will. 1 bought them and paid 
for them.” 

— 

From the German.—An emperor’s daugh- 
ter,who was delighted with the profound learn- 
ing, the lively wit, and the strict adherence 
to the precepts of morality and religion, which 
characterized her tutor, one day, inadvertantly, 
made this remark to him—“ What a pity that 
so fine a soul as your’s is not in a more agree- 
able body !” He made, in reply, the following 
inquiry. ‘ In what sort of vessels, madam, is 
your father’s wine preserved ?” In earthen 
vessels,’ was the answer. ‘ Can that be pos- 
sible ?” replied he: “* Why every citizen pre- 
serves his wine in earthen vessels: I should 
have thought that gold or sliver ones would 
have been more suitable to the dignity of an 
emperor.” “ You are right !” exclaimed the 
princess, “ and henceforth this mark of respect 
shall not be omitted.” Ina few days, howev- 
er, she again accosted her tutor on this subject, 
saying, “ In the gaudy vessels you recommen- 
ded, my father’s wine was spoiled ; the spirit 
evaporated ; while that wine which was placed 
in the earthen ones, improved in quality.” 
“ Very possible!” rejoined the philosopher. 
** So also with virtue and knowledge, the more 
humble the exterior of that in which they are 
contained, the more luxuriantly will they flour- 
ish, and the more forcibly excite our admi- 
tion.”? 

—— 

Double Entendre.—A gentleman was one 
day composing the music of a rondeau for a 
lady, to whom he paid his addresses. * Pray, 
Miss D. (said he,) what time do you prefer ? 
O! (she replied carelessly) any time will do— 
but the guicker the better.” The company 
smiled at the rejoinder, and the gentleman 
took her at her word. 

—-— 

A certain preacher having changed his reli- 
gion for a goud benefice, was much blamed by 
some of his friends for deserting them. To 
excuse himself, he assured them, he should 
not have done it, but for sevenieasons. Being 
asked what they were, he answered, “ A wile 
and six children.” 

—— 

Loaves and Fishes —A Clergyman in Scot- 
land desired his hearers never to call one 
another “ars, but when any one said the thing 
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that was not, they ought to whistle. —On Sunday 
he preached a sermon on the parable of the 
loaves and fishes, and being ata loss how to 
explain it, he said the loaves were not like those 
now-a-days, they were as big as some of the 
hills in Scodand !—-He had scarce pronounced 
these words when he heard a loud wisile. 
* Wha is that (says he) ca’s me a liar?” “It 
is 1, Willy M’Donald, the baker,” ‘“ Well 
Willy, what objections have ye to what I ha’ 
told you ?”—'* None Massa John, only I want 
to know what sort of ovens they had to bake 
those loaves in.” 
— 

Not at home.—An Irish servant being asked 
if his master was at home, replied, “* No.” 
“ When will he return?””? “ Oh! when master 
gives orders to say he is not at home, we never 
know when he will come in.” 

——<— 

Dr. Parr once said to the late Lord Tine- 
mouth, come my Lord button my gaiters for 
me, “with the greatest pleasures,”’ said his 
lordship, and stooping down to do so, upon 
which the Doctor waved his hand over him 
with mock solemnity, and said “ there nobility 
is where it ought to be ‘ at the foot ofiearning.’” 

a 

“ Why in such a hurry ?” said a man to an 
acquaintance. “ Sir,’ said the man, “I have 
bought a mew bonnet for my wife, and fear the 
JSashion may change before I get home.” 

— 

An Irishman being asked, on a rainy day, 
what he would take to carry a message from 
the Bull's Head to the Battery, cried, “ Sure 
I’d take a coach !” 

_— 


Whimsical Circumsiance.x—The following 





circumstance and peculiar coincidence, it is 
;Ssaid, actually took place sometime since. A 
‘boat ascending the Ohio river was hailed by 
another boat when the fuslowing conversation 
ensued—* What boat Is that?’ “ The Cher- 
rystone.” “ Whereare you boundto?” * Lime- 
stone.”? “ Whois your Captain !”? “ Thomas 
Stone.” “ What are you loaded with !”? “ Mill- 
|stones, and grindstones.”? “ You are an infer- 
inal hard set altogether; take care you don’t go 
to the bottom. Farewell.” 








|  SUMILAR ARY. : 


—_— 





An apparatus has been prepared on board an English 
ship at the London docks, for the distillation ofsca water. 
\In 5 minutes, above a quart tasteless water was pro- 
jduced, and various kinds of cooking were performed at 
| the same time, 
| The Miss Porters have published a new Work, called 
“ Tales round a Winter Hearth.” 
Gaston de Blondeville, a posthumous romance oi 
Mre. Radeliffe, has appeared in London. 
There are eleven Greek youths now educating a* 
different schools in the New-England States. 
—<a 
DIED, 
At Athens, on the 23d inst. Mre. Huldah Netteryi' 
aged 28. consort of Mr. ‘Vhomas Netterville. 








‘ORIGINAL POETRY. 





AN AUTUMN DAY. 


’T was day; far o’er the sunny land 

The gentle breath of Heaven was bland ; 
‘The noon was dropping sweets, and day, 
Was like some child that in its play, 
Hath fall’n asleep, while many a streak 
Of joy bounds on its infant cheek ; 

‘The rock, the cliff, the hill, the tree, 
Rang to the wild bird's minstrelsy, 
While far beneath the weary fect, 

The calm blue waters murmur’d sweet, 
Where every sunbeam molten roll’d 

In one unbroken sheet of gold. 

The boat was floating on the tide, 

And ber white sail did often hide, 

As tree, and rock would intervene 

To give intenseness to the scene :—~ 

No breath of air was there to fan 

In playfulness the snowy van 

Of that fair barque, for heaven and deep 
Had sunk into a breathless sleep ; 

But yet she swiftly went, the tide 

Flew noiseless in its unseen ride, 

While in its flow the boat, the beam, 
Went dancing down the summer stream ; 
The tall yreen pines whose arms are there, 
Far shooting to the glowing air ; 

Mov'd not a leaf, so still the hour ; 

And at their feet the violet flower, 

Shone in the hues of heaven and sent 

Its sweets around all eloquent :— 

And yonder hill, upon whose brow, 

The ruin’d fort is crumbling now, 

Stood out in its fantastic dress, 

Of barren rock and wilderness, 

Without a mist or cloud to hide 

‘The grandeur of its rugged side.— 

all was inanimate, and even 

‘The dark blue front of yonder heaven, 
hone out so peeriessly and high, 

It seein’d the proud, but sleepy eye 

Of some fair girl, halfseen, half hid, 
Beneath the fringes of its lid :— 

How gentle is the day of balin, 

When all around is stilly calin? 

When the light air-bell on the stream, 
Sleeps inthe pure and listless beam,— 
When every bud and every leaf, 

Stands out in motionless relief, — 

When e’en the aspen’s fragile spray, 
Forgets to quiver in the ray 

And seeins, while strong the light is thrown, 
As fashion’d from the living stone. 


Day had gone by ; the dark red beam 
Still linger’d on the lonely stream ; 
As dacker grew the light of day, 

Still darker glow’d the sun’s last ray, 
As sunk that fire far out of sight, 

So sunk the sunbeam in the night, 
And not the faintest tinge of red 
Appear’d upon the mountain’s head ; 
But as it went the orb of night 

\Vas wading in a sea of light, 

And gradually her silver beam, 

W cut glowing on the hill and stream, 
While every faintest tinge of day, 


With memory had pass’d away. 

For, far within yon fairy dome, 

The rays of countless myriads shone, 

Of stars, where each its course had run 
Since first the march of ‘l'ime begun, 
Since first the Voice spake out from night, 
* Let there be light, and there was light.”-- 
While far away the tiny star 

Sent out its lone rich radiance, far. 

More beautiful than others there, 
Because there was no fellow near.— 

low pure, how beautiful the night 
Comes after one long day of light !~ 
When the uncertain tinge of day 

In blending with the nightly ray, 

Like the quick, brief, and hectic trace, 
Which quivers on some pallid face, 

And seems so beautiful and lone, 

We cannot, dare not, wish it gone: 
When wearied wretches feel the power 
Which hangs upon the gentle hour ; 
When they can weep, without the eye 

Of the cold World’s malignity, 
O’er all the bitterness of woe, 
Which twines around their spirits so : 
And weeping feel, they reck not why, 
The falling tear dry in the eye, 
As vacantly is flung the gaze, 

Upon the many living rays, 
Which warm and glisten in the night, 
Without a gaudy tint of light— 
When feels the spirit soften’d down, 
To look on happiness alone, 
And know that it can feel and glow 
yen in the utterness of woe !— 
Oh who would not on such an even, 
When the bright stars bespangle Heaven, 
Forget in adoration there 
Each earthly bliss—each earthly care ? 
** * * M. 
——_———___——Reereeeseee eee 


ENIGMMAS. 


‘* We know these things to be mere trifles.” 











Answer to the puzzLxE in our last. 
Puzz_eE I. 
Your riddle, Mister Quaint, I guess 
To be that crocked letter, S. 
Puzz_Le 11.—A Ball. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
** More fickle than the wind that blows, 
More fragrant than the damask rose ; 
What strikes with dread the honest tar, 
What Jackson fears amidst the war, 
What’s sweeter than a mutual kiss 
Will instantly unriddle this.” 
IT. 
My first is a scourge, which would never appear 
On earth, were all mortals just, virtuous, and wise ; 
My next has no end, like eternity’s year, 
A pledge of agreement—a bond in disguise : 
My third is a weight which no mortal can bear, 
Save Atlas, whose shoulders can carry the sphere ; 
My whole is no matter of weighty renown, 
*Tis no more nor less than a small country town. 
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